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confines himself strictly to Ms subject. Yet one would naturally think that more 
than the scanty amount of two pages might have been profitably devoted to the 
Exodus, an event, the effects of which upon Egypt, " were certainly far greater, as 
the Egyptian records testify, than we should have concluded from the Old Testa- 
ment representations, since in these the attention is so constantly directed to the 
spiritual, that the worldly history fades in its presence." 



♦•PYIETII I^OTICIS.-^ 



In the July Number of The Association Bulletin, a Bi-monthly Jewish magazine, 
there is published a most interesting address, Chips from a Talmudic Workshop, 
delivered before the Y. M. H. A. of Philadelphia, by Rabbi Dr. M. Jastkow. He 
distinguishes the Mosaic Law as fundamental, as presenting the ideal to which 
people are to be educated; as the organic law, the constitution, not only of 
Israel, but of a large portion of the human race. The legislation of the Tal- 
mud, on the contrary, is the reflection of a civilization extending over seven 
or eight hundred years, the outcome of an existing state of society, enactments 
called forth by the requirements of social and commercial relations. Eegarding 
the laws of the Talmud as conclusive evidence of the existence of the culture 
and civilization which they are intended to regulate, he shows, for example, 
by citations that public schools had been instituted while Christianity was yet 
in its infancy, and that the regulations of these schools were strikingly similar 
in many respects to those of the modern public schools, of which so much is 
boasted. He explains the hair-splitting tendency of Talmudical writers on the 
ground that, in most instances, these hair-splittings were decisions in real cases 
brought before the rabbis. In the midst of all the " mental wilderness " of the 
first six or eight centuries of the Christian era, one finds "Jewish schools in 
every village, Jewish colleges counting their disciples by the thousands, Jewish 
farmers devoting their leisure hours to studies, Jewish youths and men, twice 
a year, when their agricultural pursuits would allow them a vacation, stream- 
ing up to the centres of learning to stock their minds for the remainder of the 
year." Other chips are picked up of equal interest and importance. 

In the_Oetober Journal of Christian Philosophy, there is reprinted, as an article, 
a recent tract by R. Payne Smith, D.D., on The Mosaic Authorship of the Penta- 
teuch. This problem, in his view, is no mere archseological question, but one in- 
volving the veracity of Scripture. The records of Genesis, according to this writer, 
were transmitted as follows: Abraham, the direct descendant of Shem, had 
been made the depositary of all knowledge given by God either to the antedi- 
luvian or the patriarchal world ; and it is only the possession of this knowledge 
which will account for the monotheism which was the occasion of his depart- 
ing from the midst of the idolatrous Chaldseans. Up to the time of Abraham's 
departure the aceoimts, handed down in the Bible, had existed among the Chal- 
dseans in a reasonably pure form, but after this, these accounts degenerate in- 
to puerile fables. Abraham, however, carried them with him in their pure 
form, recorded not on tablets of clay, for these would be too heavy, but on 
more costly material, known to have existed. It would be comparatively easy 
to preserve them from this time to the age of Moses, who made use of them 
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as guided by the Holy Spirit. Moses used records only in writing the Egyptian 
part of Genesis ; of the remainder of the Pentateuch, Moses himself becomes the 
great actor and also the narrator. The strongest argument is believed to be 
the familiarity with Egyptian manners and customs, and with the geography 
of Egypt and of the peninsula which is manifested by the writer. Under the 
second head The Three Legal Codes, of Mosaic Authorship and Date, he takes 
up the most vital points urged against the Mosaic authorship. Most strong is 
the argument touching the acknowledged non-observance of the laws. " Until 
the time of Ezra there was no hearty attempt to carry out the law in its en- 
tirety," and in various ways he explains why this was the case. Some good 
points are made in passing concerning Samuel's Schools, " which probably grew 
out of an attempt made by Samuel, to teach a few young men lodged in booths 
in the Naioth, or meadows near his house at Eamah, the arts of reading and 
writing, which he had himself learned at Shiloh." He endeavors to show how 
impossible it would have been for the Covenant Code to have arisen in the time 
of Jehoshaphat, the Deuteronomic Code in the time of Josiah, and the Levit- 
ical Code in the time of Ezra. The various positions of the Keuss-school of 
critics are met boldly. The closing paragraph is characteristic of an article at 
once fresh and instructive, bold but conservative : 

And herein, perhaps, lies the solution of the difficulty which the Higher Criticism endeavors to 
remove. The Mosaic law was not strictly liept, and holy and inspired men labored less zealously 
than we might have expected for its observance; partly because the political condition of Israel 
forbade; partly because it was above the moral state of the people, and was intended gradually 
to raise and elevate them ; but chiefly because it was prophetical. Its great use was for future 
times. And so placed first, with the prophets to build upon it a teaching full of spiritual long- 
ings, and leading onward, to Christ, all is in its place. The temple ritual was replete with typical 
truth, and this the prophets partly unfolded, and so prepared for its full realization in Christ. 
But their first lesson, from Samuel onward, was that personal holiness must come before ritual. 
" Behold, to obey is better than sacrifice." And their next lesson was that of hope and the con- 
fident expectation of the revelation of a better covenant, which should be written on men's 
hearts, and which could tal£e away sin. But to reverse this, and suppose that the Levitical theory 
took form after the uprise of the prophetic schools, and could be inserted in the Pentateuch 
without stern resistance on the part of the prophets; and to imagine that the change in men's 
hearts wrought at Babylon by the teaching of Jeremiah, ended in the invention of an elaborate 
Code, framed on the idea of life in the wilderness, and of a moveable tabernacle, all this is in- 
credible; and until stronger arguments have been brought forward in proof, we must respect- 
fully withhold our assent, and continue to believe that all Three Codes were the work of Moses, 
and differ chiefly because they were promulgated at different times, and give different aspects of 
a legislation that was prophetic in Its main and most precious teaching. 
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